THE  FINANCES,  THE  TERRITORIES,  ETC. 


;n' 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES,  MONDAY.  AUGUST  IG,  1850, 


In  Committee  of  the  Wholeion  state  of  the  Uniop,,  the  Civil  and  Diplomatic  Jlppro 

priation  Bill  being  under  consideration^ 

I  • 


Mr.  JONES  obtained  the  floor,  and  addressed 
the  committee.  He  said: 

Mr.  Chairman:  On  a  former  occasion,  when 
the  first  one  of  the  general  appropriation  bills,  pro¬ 
posed  to  i-e  passed  for  the  year  ending  June  31), 
1851,  being  the  Military  Academy  bill,  was  under 
consideration,  in  a  few  remarks  which  I  submitted 
on  that  occasion,  I  called  the  attention  of  the 
House  to  the  enormous  amount  of  money  required 
by  the  Administration  for  the  fiscal  year  com¬ 
mencing  July  1,  1850,  and  ending  June  30,  1851, 
as  shown  by  the  estimates  from  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury,  and  the  bills  actually  reported  by 
the  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means,  amountint;, 
in  the  aggregate,  to  over  the  sum  of  $51,000  000. 
This  I  did  with  a  view,  but  certainly  without 
much  hope,  of  impressing  upon  the  House  the 
very  great  necessity  and  importance  of  a  strict  ob¬ 
servance  of,  and  rigid  regard  to,  the  principles  of 
economy,  in  acting  upon  the  appropriation  bills  of 
the  session.  I  had  no  other  object  in  view,  I 
assure  you,  sir.  I  know  myself  well  enough  to 
know  that  I  am  incapable  of  misrepresenting  the 
facts  in  this*  or  any  other  case  knowingly.  This 
amount  asked  for  by  the  Administration,  for  the 
service  of  the  Government  for  one  year,  was  truly 
startling  in  itself,  and  did  not  fail  to  bring  to  his 
feet  the  chairman  of  the  Committee  of  Ways  and 
Means,  [Mr.  Bayly,]  who  controverted  the  cor¬ 
rectness  of  the  statement,  and  thus  averted  its  influ¬ 
ence  upon  the  House  and  the  country.  Upon 
that  occasion  he  said,  “  that,  in  his  opinion,  the 
‘  statement  read  by  his  colleague  on  the  Commit- 
‘  tee  of  Ways  and  Means,  [Mr.  Jones,]  was  cal- 

*  culated  to  produce  an  erroneous  impression  upon 
‘  the  House  and  the  country;  stated  that  from  the 
‘  aggregate  amount  of  the  appropriations  to  be 
“  provided  for  during  the  present  fiscal  year  as 

*  estimated  by  the  gentleman,  $5,444,000  for  the 

*  Post  Office  Department,  (which  was  supported 

*  by  its  own  revenue  and  not  from  the  general 

*  Treasury,)  and  $5,656,000 — being  the  amount  of 
‘  unexpended  balances  of  former  appropriations — 
®  should  be  deducted;  so  that  from  the  asgresfate 

*  estimated  by  the  gentleman,  some  $11,000,000, 

*  in  round  numbers,  should  be  deducted;  making 
‘  in  nund  numbers  $40,000,000  instead  of  $51,- 

*  000,000  expenses  to  be  provided  for  during  the 
^  current  fiscal  year.  ” 

The  gentleman  has,  several  times  since  that, 
when  the  estimate  which  I  submitted  has  been  re¬ 
ferred  to  in  debate,  denied  its  correctness,  declaring 
that  I  was  wholly  mistaken.  Under  the  circum¬ 
stances  1  feel  Culled  on  to  say  a  few  words  and 
submit  a  few  facts,  in  vindicatio'i  of  the  statement 


heretofore  made  to  the  House.  The  chairman  of 
the  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means  said  that  from 
the  a2:ffr<^2afe  of  appropriations  as  estimated  by 
me,  “$5,444,000  for  the  Post  Office  Department, 
*  (which  Wcia  supported  byitsov/n  revenue  and  not 
‘  from  the  general  Treasury,)  and  5  656,530  34 — 
‘  being  the  amount  of  unexpended  balance.s  of 
‘  former  appropriations — should  be  deducted.”  I 
admit  that  $5-, 215, 167  of  the  Post  Office  appropri¬ 
ations  are  derived  from  the  revenues  of  that  de¬ 
partment  received  for  postages;  but  the  balance, 
$223,490,  was  changed  by  the  action  of  the  House, 
and  appropriated  out  of  the  general  Treasury,  in¬ 
stead  of  out  of  the  Post  Office  revenues,  as  pro¬ 
posed  by  the  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means. 
But  the  fact  that  the  sum  of  $5,215,167  is  appropri¬ 
ated  from  the  revenues  of  the  Post  Office  Depart¬ 
ment  for  its  own  support,  does  not  change  the 
fact  that  this  sum  is  drawn  from  the  people- — the 
productive  industry  of  the  country. 

With  respect  to  the  $5,656,530  34  of  unex¬ 
pended  balances  of  former  appropriations,  which 
the  gentleman  said  should  be  deducted,  I  consider 
that  as  much  a  part  of  the  estimates  and  as  much 
required  to  be  provided  for  during  the  year,  as  any 
other  one  item  of  the  estimates  submitted  by  the 
Treasury  Department,  as  by  reference  to  those 
estimates  will  most  clearly  and  satisfactorily  ap¬ 
pear,  as  1  humbly  but  confidently  believe. 

“  Page  3,  Report  on  the  Finances,  1849-50: 

“  The  estimated  receipts  and  expenditures  for  the  h.scal 
year  commencing  July  1, 1859,  and  ending  June  SO,  183), 
are — 


Receipts  from  customs . $1^,000, COO 

“  public  lands .  2,151,000 

“  ‘‘  miscellaneous  sources .  303  000 


34,450,000 

“The  expenditures  during  the  same  period,  as  estimated 
by  the  several  Departmeiit-j  of  State,  Treasury,  War,  Navy, 
Interior,  and  Postmaster  General,  are — 

The  balance  of  former  appropriations,  which  will  he  re¬ 


quired  to  be  expended  this  year . jJiS, 6.53.530  34 

Permanent  and  indefinite  appropriations .  5,643.410  24 

Specific  appropriations  asked  for  tliis  year. ... 33,697, 152  15 


^44.997.092  73 


Deficit  July  1,  1851 . . . $10  517  092  73 

Deficit  July  1,  1853. . . . . .  5,828,121  6S 


$16.37.5,214  39»> 


r  Prom  these  figures,  taken  from’the  report  of  ihe 
Secretary  ot  the  Treasury,  it  appears  he  wants  the 
sum  of  $44,997,092  73  to  he  expended  in  carrying 
on  the  vat  ious  branches  of  the  publ'c  service  for 
the  prepetit  fiscal  year.  Of  this  am'  unt,  however, 
he  informs  us  that  he  has  ^*5,656,530  34,  uppropri- 


2 


ated  by  former  acts  of  Congress,  but  which  he 
also  tells  us,  “  will  be  required  to  be  expended  (his 
year.”  And  being  required  to  be  expended  this 
year,  will  have  to  be  taken  from  the  current  rev¬ 
enues  of  the  year,  as  muclr  so  as  any  portion  of 
the  sum  which  we  are  required  to  appropriate  spe¬ 
cifically  for  the  same.  The  one  amount  is  just  as 
much  required  to  carry  on  the  public  business  as 
the  other.  The  only  difference  between  this 
amountand  theamount  of  $33,697,152  15  which  we 
are  now  called  upon  to  appropriate  being  this  :  the 
former  amount  having  been  appropriated  by  for¬ 
mer  acts  of  Congress,  is  not  required  to  be  reap¬ 
propriated.  With  regard  to  the  necessity  of  the 
two  sums  for  the  public  service,  and  the  sources 
from  which,  and  the  time  at  which  they  are  to  be 
provided  and  derived,  they  stand  upon  precisely 
the  same  footing.  That  this  amount  of  former  ap¬ 
propriations  will  have  to  be  provided  from  the  cur¬ 
rent  revenues  of  the  Treasury,  is  conclusively 
shown,  as  I  think,  by  the  estimates  of  the  Secretary 
of  that  department,  from  which  it  will  be  seen  that 
there  will  be  at  the  end  of  the  year  a  deficit  of 
$16,375,214  39.  In  this  last  estimate  I  hope  the 
actual  business  of  the  Treasury  will  not  verify  the 
correctness  of  this  estimate;  and  that,  instead  of 
the  estimated  deficit,  the  receipts  will  at  least  be 
equal  to  the  expenditures.  But  a  result  so  desira¬ 
ble  must  be  looked  for  in  an  increase  over  the  es¬ 
timated  rcceiptsinto  theTreasury  by  the  Secretary, 
rather  than  any  stringency  on  the  part  of  Congress 
in  making  the  appropriations,  or  of  any  special 
economy  on  the  part  of  the  Executive  Govern¬ 
ment  in  the  expenditure  of  the  money  which  shall 
be  appropriated.  I  might  still  further  vindicate 
and  establish  the  correctness  of  my  former  state¬ 
ment,  by  taking  the  sum  estimated  for  by  the  Secre¬ 
tary,  and  which  has  certainly  not  been  reduced 

by  the  committee . $44,997,092  73 

Add  to  this  the  additional  sum  ren¬ 
dered  necessary  by  the  increase 
of  the  rank  and  file  of  the  army.  .1,076,901  00 
And  the  excess  over  the  estimates, 
reported  by  the  Committee  on 
Commerce,  for  rivers  and  harbors 
and  light-houses . 1,164,080  00 

And  we  have  the  moderate  sum  of  $47,238,073  73 
To  this  add  Post  Office  estimates. . .  .5,215,167  00 

Thus  showing  the  sum  of . $52,453,240  73 

as  the  anticipated  and  proposed  fiscal  or  monetary 
operations  of  this  Government  for  one  year. 

Here  1  might  rest  this  statement,  confident,  a.s 
I  am,  that  the  facts  and  figures  which  I  have  sub¬ 
mitted  will  stand  the  test  of  the  strictest  scrutiny, 
and  remain  as  a  triumphant  vindication  of  my 
former  statement  as  to  the  aggregate  amount  of 
money  required  to  be  drawn  from  the  people,  to 
carry  on  the  operations  of  the  Government  for  one 
year. 

But  again;  the  gentleman  from  Virginia,  [Mr. 
Bayly,]  the  chairman  of  the  Committee  of  Ways 
and  Means,  says,  the  sum  of  $5,656,530  34  of 
former  appropriations,  estimated  for  in  the  report 
of  the  Secretary,  and  which  he  tells  us  will  be  re¬ 
quired  to  be  expended  during  the  now  present  fiscal 
yearj  should  be  deducted  from  the  probable  actu¬ 
al  expenditures  of  the  year;  for  the  reason  that 
there  will  be  at  the  end  of  the  year,  in  a!!  proba¬ 
bility,  as  large  an  amount  of  unexpended  appro¬ 
priation  as  this  amount' now  required  for  the  cur¬ 
rent  year.  And  if  so,  this  will  reduce  the  aggregate 


amount  estimated  for  that  much.  It  may  turii 
out  so,  but  then  it  may  not;  and  if  it  should  not, 
then  it  follows,  of  course,  that  the  amount  will 
have  been  expended  during  the  year.  Should  an 
amount  of  the  appropriations  remain  unexpended 
at  the  end  of  (his  fiscal  year  equal  to  those  of  the 
former  year,  1  admit  that  the  actual  expenditures 
from  the  estimates  would  be  reduced  exactly  that 
sum.  But  then,  in  all  human  probability,  there 
will  be,  at  the  end  of  the  year,  another  item, 
of  no  inconsiderable  amount,  to  be  added  to  the 
actual  expenditures  of  the  year,  which  will  very 
nearly,  if  not  quite,  swell  the  actual  expenditures 
of  the  year  to  an  amount  fully  equal  to  the  esti¬ 
mates  and  statements  which  1  have  submitted.  11 
allude,  of  course,  to  the  “  deficiency’’  which  may 
appear  at  the  end  of  the  year,  and  which  Congress 
will  be  asked  to  appropriate.  Of  late,  these  “  de¬ 
ficiency  bills’’’  have  become  as  absolutely  necessary 
as  the  regular  general  appropriation  bills. 

What,  sir,  has  been  donp  in  the  way  of  appro¬ 
priating  money  to  supply  deficiencies  in  the  Iasi 
year  by  Congress?  First:  by  “  A  resolution  lim¬ 
iting  the  expenses  of  collecting  the  revenue  frorru 
customs  for  the  present  fiscal  year,  approved  Feb¬ 
ruary  14,  J850,  there  was  appropriated  $1,225,000 
for  the  half  year  ending  June  30,  1850,  “  to- 
*  gether  with  such  sums,  in  addition,  as  may  be 
‘received  from  storage,  cartage,  drayage,  and  la- 
‘  bor,  for  said  half  year,  and  in  that  proportion  for 
'  any  shorter  or  longer  time,  until  Congress  shall 
‘  act  upon  the  subject.”  I  have  not  the  means  of 
ascertaining  the  precise  amount  which  mey  be 
received  form  ”  storage,  cartage,  drayage,  and 
labo>-,”  for  lhai  half  year;  but  by  reference  to 
the  Report  on  the  Finances,  1849-50,  being  Execu¬ 
tive  document  No.  4.  to  the  present  session,  page 
913,  will  be  seen  “  Statement  of  receipts  and  ex¬ 
penditures  on  account  of  public  warehouses,  du¬ 
ring  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1849;”  from 
which  it  appears  that  the  amount  received  for  that 
year  from  the  sources  specified  in  the  resolution, 
was  $172,347  26.  Taking  this  as  a  basis  in  esti¬ 
mating  the  amount  received  in  the  half  year  end¬ 
ing  June  30,  1850,  and  which  by  the  resolution  is 
appropriated,  we  have  the  sum  of  $86,173  63; 
which,  added  to  the  $1,225,000  specifically  appro¬ 
priated  by  the  resolution,  will  make  $1,311,173  63 
To  this  add  amount  contained  in 
deficiency  act  approved  May 

15,  1850, . 2,575,501  33 

And  amount  of  judiciary  deficiency  50,000  00 

P  936,674  96 


This  joint  resolution  not  only  appropriates  the 
amount  necessary  to  defray  the  expenses  of  col¬ 
lecting  the  revenues  from  customs  for  the  half  year 
therein  specified,  but  it  also  appropriates  in  the 
same  proportion  fora  shorter  or  longer  time,  until 
Congress  shall  again  act.  Estimating  the  receipts 
from  storage,  cartage, drayage,  and  labor, as  I  have, 
the  permanent  annual  appropriation  made  by  the 
resolution  of  February  14,  1850,  to  defray  the  ex¬ 
penses  of  collecting  the  revenues  from  customs,  is 
$2,622  347  26,  being  $127,652  74  less  than  the  sum 
estimated  for  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 
To  go  a  little  back,  1  think  the  balance  of  unex¬ 
pended  appropriations  remaining  at  the  end  of  the 
fiscal  year  may,  as  a  general  rule,  be  offset  by 
the  deficiencies  which  appear  at  the  same  time 
Sometimes  the  one  will  appear  the  larger,  at  other 
times,  the  other  item  will  be  the  larger.  The  orrfy 


data  we  have  of  the  amount  which  may  be  re¬ 
quired  in  the  year,  is  tlie  estimates  of  the  Execu¬ 
tive  branch  of  the  Government.  By  a  retrospective 
tfiew  of  the  financial  operations  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment,  I  think  it  will  rarely  be  found  that  the  ex¬ 
penditures  have  fallen  below  the  estimates  v.hich  j 
the  proper  officers  have  told  Congress  would  be 
required  for  any  given  period. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  miiilu  here  rest  my  remarks, 
confident  that  I  have  fully  and  fairly  vindicated  my 
former  statement  to  the  House  and  the  country,  as  ' 
regards  the  amount  of  money  which  is  required  by  ; 
the  Administration  for  the  current  fiscal  year,  and  { 
which,  from  all  the  indications  I  have  seen,  1  am 
reluctantly  constrained  to  believe  that  Congress 
will  grant.  I  may  also  indulge  the  hope,  that  what 
I  have  said  will  induce  the  friends  of  economy — 
those  who  are  the  real  friends  of  republican  gov¬ 
ernment,  and  desirous  of  proving  their  faith  by  j 
their  works,  by  relieving  the  people,  the  toiling  ! 
masses,  who  pay  the  taxes,  and  do  the  actual  fight-  i 
ing  when  required,  from  all  unnecessary  burdens — 
to  arouse  from  their  lethargy  and  come  to  the  res-  j! 
cue,  examine  those  required  appropriations,  lop  ji 
off  the  unnecessary  parts,  and  save  their  constitu-  | 
ents  from  a  portion,  at  least,  of  the  onerous  taxes  i 
which  will  be  required  to  pay  the  amount.  i 

I  will  now  refer  again  to  the  various  bills  re-  ! 
ported  by  the  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means  and  j 
the  Committee  on  Commerce,  proposing  to  appro-  | 
priate  the  full  amount  asked  for  by  the  Adminis-  I 
tration,  if  not  more.  Some  of  these  bills  have  ij 
already  passed,  others  will  pass.  Some,  however,  jj 
I  hope  will  not.  This  hope  applies  only  to  the  ij 
bills  reported  from  the  Committee  on  Commerce;  :j 
and  even  these  would  certainly  pass,  but  for  the  ji 
protracted  length  of  the  session,  the  mass  of  more  ij 
important  business  of  Congress  yet  undisposed  of,  ij 
and  the  great  anxiety  of  members  to  leave  this 
city  for  their  respective  homes. 

All  the  bills  reported  from  the  Ways  and  Means  : 
will,  I  doubt  not,  pass — none  of  them,  however,  I 
with  less  amounts  than  those  they  contained  when  ! 
reported  by  the  committee.  Indeed,  it  is  to  be  i 
feared  that  the  amounts  in  most  of  them  will  be  i 
greatly  augmented.  Such  a  result  is  altogether 
probable  with  regard  to  the  army  and  navy  bdls, 
and  also  the  Indian  bills;  but  more  particularly  is 
such  a  result  to  be  apprehended  with  regard  to 
that  great  otnniuin  gatherum,  the  civil  and  diplo¬ 
matic  appropriation  bill — the  real  congressional 
omnibus,  in  which  so  many  unworthy  passengers  i 
(private  claims  and  improper  appropriations)  en- 
aeavor  to  secure  through  tickets,  and  who,  I  regret 
to  say,  have  heretofore  proved  too  successful.  1  * 
now  call  upon  the  drivers,  and  those  having  charge  j 
of  the  vehicle,  to  guard  it  strictly,  and  see  th  it  ’ 
none  take  seats  in  it  but  such  as  have  an  indis-  | 
putable  right,  under  some  existing  law. 

These  various  bills  and  items  are  as  follows:  i 


For  Military  Academy .  ^198,503  47  !| 

“  Revolutionary  and  Ollier  pensions .  l,3J6,l7-2  53  j 

«  Naval  pensions .  43,0J0(0l| 

Fortifications .  747,000  00  j: 

“  Expenses  of  Indian  Department .  1,218  807  17  j 

Civil  and  Diplomatic  expenses .  9,695,812  05 

Naval  service .  9,427,852  07 

Army  proper,  including  additional  esti¬ 
mates  submitted  by  tlie  Secretary  of 
War  ill  consequence  of  the  increase 

oftliearmv .  7,898,284  03 

‘‘  Rivers  and  Harbors,  (from  Committee 

on  Commerce.) .  1,899,500  00 

“  Light-bouses,  &c.  (do.  do.)....  288,800  03 


Aild  amount  appropriated  for  collection 
from  customs— (Resol utiim  February 


14,  1853 .  2,822,347  38 

jg3.>  ^4,lol  50 

Add  permanent  appropriations .  5,W3,410  S4 

“  former  appropriations,  which  the  Sec¬ 
retary  tells  u:  will  be  re^iired  tj  be  ex- 
peiidcdlMi  year . . .  5,655,530  34 

Making  \.\\q  moderate  sum  of .  $46,764,122  10 


Add  to  this  aitiouiit  the  sum  required  for 
the  service  of  the  Post  Office  Depart¬ 
ment,  and  which  is  drawn  from  the 
people,  and  constitutes  a  part  of  the 
fisc^  operations  of  the  Gjverninent. .  5,443,637 

Thus  making  the  aggregate  sum  of .  $52,207,759  1 

required  by  the  Administration  to  carry  on  the 
various  branches  of  this  Government  for  the  year 
ending  June  30,  1851.  The  expenditure  of  this 
amount,  exorbitant  as  it  seems  to  me  it  is,  and 
as  it  will  be  considered  by  the  country — Congress, 
the  representatives  of  the  people  and  constituted 
guardians  of  their  public  moneys,  propose  to  coun¬ 
tenance  and  authorize,  by  the  passage  of  acts  ap¬ 
propriating  so  much  thereof  as  is  not  already  under 
the  control  and  at  the  disposal  of  the  Executive 
officers  of  the  Government,  included  within  the 
items  of  “  permanent  and  indefinite  appropria¬ 
tions”  and  “  balances  of  former  appropriations.” 
Estimating  the  entire  population  of  the  United 
States,  at  this  time,  at  20,000,000  of  souls,  and  it 
will  be  an  average  of  over  two  dollars  and  fifty 
cents  to  each  individual  of  every  class,  sex,  color, 
age  and  description.  Far  be  it  from  me,  sir,  to 
entertain  or  express  an  idea  disparaging  in  the 
slightest  degree  the  manifold  and  inestimable 
blessings  which  the  people  in  every  portion  and 
section  of  this  extended  Confederacy  possess  and 
enjoy,  from  having  its  broad  jegis  extended  over 
them.  No,  sir,  no;  it  is  the  richest  inheritance 
ever  bequeathed  from  sires  to  sons.  That  it  may 
not  only  continue  unimpaired,  but  improved  and 
improving  “  till  time  itself  shall  be  no  more”  is 
the  sincere  and  devout  prayer  of  the  humble  in¬ 
dividual  who  now  addresses  you. 

But  I  do  intend  to  say,  because  I  believe  it,  that 
this  Government  should  be  administered,  and  all 
its  advantages  and  blessings  secured  to  and  en¬ 
joyed  by  those  for  whose  benefit  it  was  estab¬ 
lished,  and  should  be  perpetuated  for  a  much  less 
sum  of  money — money  drawn  from  the  hard 
earnings  and  stinted  comforts,  if  not  limited  neces¬ 
saries,  of  better  men  and  citizens  than  many  of 
those  upon  whom  it  is  lavished  with  a  prodigal 
hand,  that  they  may  luxuriate  in  the  splendid  and 
extravagant  circles  of  Government  sinecures,  F 
intend  to  declare,  as  my  well  matured  and  settled 
conviction,  that  this  Government  should  be  admin¬ 
istered  in  all  its  vigor — ail  its  purity— fully  accom¬ 
plishing  each  and  every  one  of  the  great  objects 
intended  to  be  secured  by  its  patriot  founders,  for 
less  than  half  the  amount  which  I  have  shown 
is  required  by  those  now  charged  with  its  admin¬ 
istration.  its  ordinary  expenses  should  not,  in 
my  opinion,  for  every  branch  of  the  public  service 
exceed  twenty- five  millions  of  dollars,  ft  has 
been  said  that  “  governments  are  so  far  republican 
as  they  embody  the  will  of  the  people  and  carry 
that  will  into  pratical  operation.”  It  might  with 
equal  truth  be  said  that  the  freedom  of  the  citizen 
is  secured,  in  exact  proportion  to  the  protection  of 
his  natural  rights.  Ft  is  the  natural  right  of  the 
citizen  to  promote  his  happiness  by  all  the  means 
which  God  has  endowed  him  with,  but  no  one  has 
the  right  naturally  to  mar  the  happiness  of  another 
in  order  to  promote  his  own. 
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Among  the  first  and  greatest  <f  man’snaturjl 
rights,  is  the  right  to  appropriate  the  fruits  of  his 
industry  and  of  his  toils  to  his  own  wants  and  the 
promotion  of  his  happiness.  Butas  many  individ¬ 
uals  are  incapable  of  protecting  themselves  in  the 
exercise  of  all  those  rights  against  all  other  per¬ 
sons,  communities  are  formed  and  governments 
established.  Our  theory  is,  that  “  governments  are 
established  for  the  benefit  of  the  governed.  ”  This 
I  btlieve,  is  correct,  and  should  be  carried  into 
practice.  How,  I  may  be  asked,  can  it  be  accom¬ 
plished  ?  1  answer,  by  bringing  the  government  to 
its  legitimate  and  originally-intended  functions  and 
objects.  By  securing  to  the  people,  collectively 
and  individually,  in  every  part  of  the  country,  ail 
the  advantages  and  protection  for  which  they  can 
legitimately  look  to  this  Government.  To  secure 
this,  have  as  few  officers  as  possible — let  all  the 
operations  of  the  Government  be  simple,  and  in¬ 
tended  alone  to  accomplish  the  purposes  for  which 
it  was  designed — calling  upon  the  people  for  the 
smallest  amount  or  proportion  of  the  Iruits  of  their 
toil,  by  the  judicious  and  economical  expenditure 
of  which  the  Government  could  be  successfully 
administered,  and  its  blessings  and  advantages  ex¬ 
tended  to  and  enjoyed  as  equally  as  possible  by  all. 

Some  of  the  gentlemen  upon  this  floor,  it  seems 
to  me,  have  their  entire  sympathies  enlisted  in  be¬ 
half  of  the  African  slaves  in  the  southern  States 
of  this  Union,  and  all  their  energies  are  exerted 
for  the  amelioration  of  their  condition.  Why  is 
this,  and  what  is  slavery?  Slavery,  as  I  under¬ 
stand  it,  is  that  condition  in  which  an  individual 
is  subject  to  the  will  of  another, in  which  condition 
he  cannot  appropriate  the  products  of  his  labor 
to  his  wants  and  comforts,  but  the  individual  to 
whose  will  he  is  subjected,  controls  not  only  his 
peisonal  actions  and  gives  direction  to  his  em¬ 
ployments,  but  also  exercises  unlimited  control 
over  all  the  earnings  and  products  of  his  labor — 
allowing  so  much  thereof  as  he  thinks  proper  to 
the  wants  and  necessities  of  the  individual  over 
whom  he  has  this  control;  the  balance,  if  any,  he 
appropriates  to  his  own  wants  and  comforts,  and 
not  unfrequently  to  extravagant  indulgences  and 
excesses.  This,  sir,  1  understand  to  be  slavery, 
and  every  individual  is  just  so  far  subjected  to 
that  condition,  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  his 
labor  which  is  required  and  taken  from  him,  with 
his  consent,  if  you  please,  to  minister  to  the  wants, 
comforts,  and  excesses  of  others.  Man,  by  the 
abor  of  his  hands,  can  produce  or  make  but  little 
beyond  his  continually-recurring  wants.  And 
when  an  individual  is  seen  possessed  of  great 
wealth,  enjoying  not  only  all  the  necessaries  of  life, 
but  all  the  luxuries  that  idleness  and  the  ability  to 
command  can  conceive,  it  may  be  put  down  as  a 
fixed  fact,  that  so  great  wealth  was  not  the  pro¬ 
duce  of  the  labor  of  the  hands  of  its  possessor, 
nor  of  any  other  one  individual,  but  was  and  is 
the  aggregate  earnings,  perhaps  of  thousands  of 
honest,  industrious,  good  citizens,  gathered  and 
accumulated  by  the  wiles,  the  arts,  the  wits  and 
superior  sagacity  of  some  successful  trader  or 
speculator;  or  perhaps  by  some  fortuitous  circum¬ 
stances  or  special  good  luck;  and  not  unfrequently 
by  the  action  of  the  Government,  by  conferring 
special  privileges  or  giving  fat  jobs  and  good  con¬ 
tracts. 

There  are  two  classes  of  persons  in  the  United 
States — the  tax-payers  and  the  tax-consumers. 
The  former  class  is  much  the  larger  in  numbers. 
If  we  could  have  exactly  the  right  number  of  the  | 


latter,  and  pay  them  precisely  a  just  compensation 
for  their  services,  perhaps  there  would  be  no  con¬ 
flict  of  interest  between  the  two;  but  that  would 
make  a  great  difference  in  the  amount  annually 
drawn  from  the  tax-payers  to  support  the  tax- 
consumers. 

What,  let  us  inquire,  is  the  probable  annua! 
average  profits  of  the  laboring  men  of  the  United 
States.  I  have  no  data  upon  which  1  can  rely 
with  certainly.  But  1  will  suppose  that  the  aver¬ 
age  annual  profits  of  each  laboring  man  in  the  Uni¬ 
ted  States,  afier  supporting  himself,  to  be  one 
hundred  dollars;  and  this,  1  feel  confident,  is  an  ex¬ 
travagant  estimate,  far  above  what  is  realized  on 
an  average.  But  1  desire  to  be  above  rather  than 
below  the  true  estimate.  Then  suppose  there  are 
four  millions  of  laboring  men  in  the  United  States, 
to  say  nothing  of  women  and  children:  the  aggre¬ 
gate  annual  produce  of  their  united  labors,  ovei 
and  above  their  own  support,  would  be,  upon  the 
basis  1  have  assumed  of  ^100  to  each  man, 
^400,000,000.  I  have  shown  that  the  Governmenl 
requires  over  !|52, 000, 000  from  the  people  to  carry 
on  its  operations  for  the  present  year:  this  is  ovei 
one-eighih  of  the  aggregate  clear  earnings  of  these 
four  millions  of  laboring  men  for  the  same  period, 
and  would  require  every  cent  of  the  surplus  earn¬ 
ings,  over  their  support,  of  five  hundred  and  twen¬ 
ty  thousand  of  these  laborers.  Now  suppose  that, 
instead  of  the  four  millions  of  laboicrs,  there  were 
but  five  hundred  and  twenty  thousand,  ihe  precise 
number  to  produce,  over  their  support,  the  fifty- two 
millionsof  dollars  required  by  theGovernmeni, and 
the  Government  should  require  that  amount  of  those 
five  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  laborers  and  tax¬ 
payers.  I  submit  to  every  man  of  good,  plain, 
sound,  practical  common  sense,  if,  under  such  cir¬ 
cumstances,  the  five  hundred  and  twenty  thousand 
laborers  would  not  be  as  fully  and  as  completely 
the  slaves  of  the  Government,  its  employers,  the 
tax-consumers,  as  the  African  on  the  plantations  of 
the  South  are  the  slaves  of  their  masters.  This  is 
so  plain  that  the  position  cannot  be  successfully 
controverted.  This  position  being,  then,  estab¬ 
lished,  although  there  are  no  specific  five  hundred 
and  twenty  thousand  of  these  four  millions  of  la- 
lioters  and  producers  set  apart  and  designated  as 
the  individuals  from  whom  this  fifty-two  millions 
of  dollars  is  drawn,  to  be  consumed  by  the  Gov¬ 
ernment,  does  not  alter  the  fact  that,  to  that  extent 
and  in  the  proportion  of  five  hundred  and  twenty 
thousand  to  four  millions,  they  are  slaves  to  this 
Government.  In  other  words,  that  one  eighth  part 
of  the  annual  earnings  of  each  one  of  these  four 
millions,  over  his  bare  subsistence,  is  drawn  fronra 
him  for  the  support  of  the  Government.  It  follows 
of  course,  that  while  no  one  individual  of  the  four 
millions  of  tax-payers  is  made,  by  the  operation  of 
his  Government,  completely  and  absolutely  a  slave, 
it  is  equally  clear,  that  each  one  of  the  four  mil¬ 
lions  of  tax  payers  is  one  eighth  a  slave,  or  in  ex¬ 
actly  the  proportion  of  the  portion  of  his  earnings 
above  hi.s  support  which  his  government  require* 
him  to  contribute  to  its  support.  If  1  am  correer 
in  this,  it  does  seem  to  me  that  gentlemen  on  all 
sides  of  this  House  might  find  ample  fields  for  the 
display  of  their  philanthropy,  in  ameliorating  the 
condition  of  their  own  race  and  kindred,  ihei* 
brothers,  friends,  and  fellow-citizens,  for  whose 
benefit  alone  this  Government  was  established, 
and  for  whose  benefit  only  it  should  be  adminis¬ 
tered  in  perpetuity.  How,  I  may  be  asked,  can 
this  be  done  ?  By  reforming  the  Government  in. 


the  reduciion  of  taxes;  by  reducino;  the  amount  re-  ( 
quired  by  the  Government;  by  abandoning  the  im¬ 
politic,  extravagant, and  unconstitutional  system  ot 
ocean  steam  mail  service,  by  which  the  Government 
is  contributing  in  a  great  degree  to  break  down  all 
competition,  and  monopolizing  the  carrying  trade 
upon  the  high  seas  in  the  hands  of  a  few  companies, 
thefavored  contractorsof  the  Government;  by  tedu- 
cing your  military  establishment  to  what  it  should 
be  in  time  of  peace,  instructed  as  we  are,  by  our  j 
experience  in  the  late  contest  with  Mexico,  that 
even  in  time  of  war  the  chief  reliance  of  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  must  be  upon  the  citizen  soldiers  of  the 
country;  by  reducing  your  navy  to  the  actual 
wants  and  necessities  of  the  country, — if  the  knife 
could  be  applied  to  this  branch  of  the  public  ser¬ 
vice  by  a  judicious  hand,  it  could,  as  I  confidently 
believe,  be  reduced  without  prejudice  to  the  coun-  i; 
try,  or  any  one  of  its  great  interests,  from  the  an-  ■; 
nuai  cost  of  over  eleven  millions  of  dollars  now 
required  for  its  support,  to  less  than  half  that  sum.  ii 
And  by  all  means  there  should  be  rigid  and  ii 
thorough  reform  and  reduction  in  almost  all  the  i! 
branches  of  the  civil  department,  commencing  i 
right  here  in  this  body,  composed  of  the  people’s  I 
chosen  Representatives,  and  in  the  other  end  of| 
this  Capitol,  where  there  are  as  flagrant  abuses  '{ 
and  as  wasteful  expenditures  of  the  public  moneys, 
under  the  head  of  the  “  contingent  fund”  of  the 
respective  Houses,  as  anywhere  else.  1  will  give 
one  instance:  the  contingent  fund  of  the  Senate, 
appropriated  for  the  present  se.ssion,  is  ijiSSS.OOO; 
and  that  for  the  House  of  Repiesentaiivts  the 
moderate  sum  of  $311,999,  and  making,  together, 
$599  ,999 — something  like  three  times  as  great  as  Ij 
the  entire  cost  of  the  State  government  of  Tennes-  i! 
see,  including  her  Executive,  Legislature  and  Judi¬ 
ciary.  Your  salaries  should  be  equalized — not  j 
upon  the  principle  that  has  found  almost  universal  j 
favor  with  Congress,  that  of  increasing  the  salary  I 
of  some  favorite  upon  the  plausible  pretext  of  long  j 
experience,  unequaled  in  qual.fications,  sincere  de-  i 
voiion  to  the  public  interest,  and  a  faithful  dis- ! 
charge  of  his  duties;  and  not  unfrequenily  the  1 
more  powerful  appeal  is  made  of  a  large  and  de-  i 
pendent  family — still  growing.  The  eflTorts  of 
friends  to  increase  the  salary  of  a  favorite,  based 
upon  such  arguments  and  considerations,  seldom  j 
fail  of  success.  The  object  once  accomplished,  j| 
it  is  then  urged,  with  equal  zeal,  that  the  salaries  of  ;i 
those  who  occupy  similar  positions  should  be  ii 
made  equal  by  increasing  them  to  the  same  amount.  ; 
The  magnanimity  and  sense  ofjuslice  of  members  | 
are  appealed  to,  and  the  great  principle  of  equality 
urged;  the  thing  is  done — the  end  attained,  by 
leveling  up.  In  the  whole  course  of  my  seven 
years’  experience  in  this  House,  I  have  no  recol¬ 
lection  of  an  instance  in  which  salaries  have  been 
equalized,  by  leveling  down  the  one  or  two  favor-  j 
ites  to  the  plain  upon  which  his  equals  stand,  i 
This  is  a  system  by  the  operation  of  which  the  ] 
tax-payers  suffer,  and  the  tax-consumers  are  in-  I 
variably  benefited. 

But  that  is  not  the  kind  of  equalization  which  I 
advocate.  I  lliink  that  the  several  State  Legisla¬ 
tures  are  the  best  judges  of  the  amount  of  compen¬ 
sation  which  should  be  paid  to  the  various  public 
officers,  within  their  respective  limits.  I  would  i 
take  their  action  as  a  standartl.  But  I  would  not  jj 
blindly  adhere  to  it.  I  would,  however,  assimi-  fj 
late  the  salaries  of  persons  in  the  employ  of  ihe 
United  States,  as  nearly  to  those  of  whom  similar  J 
services  in  the  respective  States  are  required,  as  | 


sound  discretion  and  experience  would  seem  to 
justify.  At  present  there  is  too  great  a  disparity 
in  the  salaries  of  State  and  of  United  Stales  offi¬ 
cers  of  almost  every  description.  1  w'ould  rejoice 
to  see  them  more  nearly  approximate  equality  by 
the  downward  leveling  policy.  It  would  have  a 
salutary  influence  upon  our  country  and  its  insti¬ 
tutions.  Many  of  those  who  now  seek  employ 
under  the  United  States,  because  of  the  greater 
amount  of  compensation  to  be  received,  wouKI. 
under  the  altered  state  of  things,  prefer  to  take 
office  under  their  State,  where  they  could  be  ai 
home  and  among  those  they  loved  and  appreciated. 
States  rights,  and  through  the  States  the  rights  of 
the  citizen  would  be  more  closely  watched  and  rig¬ 
idly  contended  for;  and  the  power  of  the  General 
Government,  and  its  encroachments  upon  and  as¬ 
sumption  of  the  rights  reserved  to  the  States  and 
to  the  people,  would  be  more  vigilantly  guarded 
against  and  energetically  resisted  then  at  present. 
The  great  Federal  car  would  be  compelled  to  keep 
on  her  own  track — the  one  prepared  and  laid  for 
her  by  the  people  and  by  the  States  in  1787. 
Surely  “a  consummation  most  devoutly  to  be 
wished  for.”  There  are  various  ways  by  which, 
in  my  opinion,  the  expenses  of  the  Government 
can  be  greatly  reduced  in  the  civil  department, 
without  detriment  to  the  public  interests. 

I  will  now  return  to  the  consideration  of  the  la¬ 
boring  producer;  the  tax-payer  and  his  connection 
with  the  Government;  and  upon  the  basts  which 
I  assumed,  give  a  few  instances,  to  show  how 
many  of  them  are  required  to  toil  continually  tc 
contribute  the  aggregate  amount  of  the  various 
salaries  paid  by  the  Government  employees.  For 
instance,  the  salary  of  the  President  is  twenty-five 
thousand  dollars.  Upon  the  supposition  that  each 
producer  can  earn  one  hundred  dollars  a  year  more 
than  is  required  to  support  him,  it  will  require 
every  cent  of  the  clear  earnings  of  two  hundred 
and  fifty  of  these  laboring  men,  these  producers, 
these  tax-payers,  who  are,  according  to  our  theory, 
the  real  sovereigns  of  the  country ,  to  pay  this  presi¬ 
dential  salary.  Thus  are  two  hundred  and  fifty 
freemeaof  America  made  slaves  to  the  Pre^dent, 
or  in  that  proportion  of  the  productive  industry  of 
the  country. 

Take  the  case  of  a  head  of  one  of  the  Executive 
Departments,  whose  salary  is  six  thousand  dol¬ 
lars,  and  upon  the  same  basis,  sixty  laboring  men 
of  the  country  are  made  his  slaves  by  operation  of 
law.  And  fur  the  support  of  the  head  of  a  bureau, 
whose  salary  is  three  thousand  dollars,  the  entire 
clear  earnings  of  thirty  good  men  are  annually  re¬ 
quired.  The  same  rule  will  apply  through  all  the 
branches  of  the  public  service.  A  chief  clerk,  with 
a  salary  of  two  thousand  dollars,  consumes  the 
surplus  products  of  twenty  citizens.  The  clerk 
with  a  salary  of  one  thousand  dollars  only,  requires 
what  is  equal  the  clear  annual  profits  upon  the 
labor  of  ten  men.  And,  sir,  two  men,  at  annual 
pay  of  three  hundred  and  sixty-five  dollars  each, 
authorized  by  an  act  passed  at  the  present  session 
to  loaf  in  the  shade,  and  watch  the  grass  in  the 
public  grounds  around  this  Capitol,  are  to  have 
out  of  the  public  Treasury  what  is  equivalent  to 
the  clear  earnings  of  more  than  seven  men,  who 
are  certainly  as  good  by  nature,  and  far  better  by 
practice,  1  am  certain  will  not  be  denied.  The 
pay  of  Senators  and  Representatives  is  eight  dol¬ 
lars  each  per  day,  and  eight  dollars  for  every 
twenty  miles,  by  the  usually  traveled  route,  in 
going  to  and  returning  from  the  seat  of  Govern- 


ment.  The  present  session  to  and  including  the 
month  of  August,  now  half  gone,  will  be  two  hun¬ 
dred  and  seventy-two  days,  and  the  pay  of  each 
member  for  the  session  to  that  time  will  be  two 
thousand  one  hundred  and  seventy-six  dollars,  ' 
from  which  it  will  readily  be  perceived  that  each 
member  of  Congress,  while  the  body  remains  in 
session,  is  appropriating  to  himself  the  aggregate 
clear  earnings  of  the  labor  of  about  twenty-two  of 
his  fellow-citizens,  exclusive  of  what  he  receives 
for  mileage,  which  in  a  few  instances  exceeds  the 
per  diem,  pay  of  the  member.  This,  it  seems  to 
me,  should  prompt  each  and  every  one  of  us  to 
devote  ourselves  diligently  to  the  discharge  of  our 
public  duties,  and  the  speedy  dispatch  of  the  im¬ 
portant  measures  before  us,  and  upon  the  fate  of 
which  many  think  depends  the  weal  or  woe  of  this 
highly-favored  land. 

I  could  multiply  instances  from  the  army  and 
the  navy,  to  prove  the  positions  I  have  taken,  but 
I  will  not.  It  is  only  necessary,  in  order  to  ascer¬ 
tain  what  portion  of  the  productive  industry  of  the 
country  it  takes  to  keep  in  the  public  service  a 
public  officer  or  to  defray  the  cost  of  any  branch 
of  that  service,  to  ascertain  what  is  the  salary  of 
such  officer,  or  what  is  the  amount  of  expenditure 
to  the  particular  branch  of  the  service,  and  apply 
the  rule,  and  the  thing  will  ascertain  itself.  I 
do  not  pretend  that  the  position  which  I  have 
assumed  can  be  verified  with  mathematical  precis¬ 
ion,  but  as  a  basis  upon  which  may  be  ascer¬ 
tained  how  and  by  what  means  the  Government  is 
carried  on,  and  from  whence  its  resources  are 
drawn;  that  the  whole  superstructure  is  reared 
upon  and  supported  by  the  industry  and  labor  of 
the  country — that  all  its  resources  are  drawn  from 
that  fountain;  and  to  warn  those  whose  interest 
it  is,  that  the  Government  should  be  administered 
for  the  least  possible  proportion  of  their  hard  earn¬ 
ings,  in  order  to  have  all  the  protection  and  advan¬ 
tages,  designed  by  its  establishment,  secured  in 
full  and  unimpaired  force;  to  be  on  their  guard, 
scrutinize  the  conduct  of  their  public  servants,  and 
hold  them  to  strict  accountability  for  the  manner 
tn  which  they  shall  dispose  of  the  public  treasure; 
whifch,  after  all,  is  but  the  compound  extract  of  the 
bones,  the  muscles,  and  the  sinews  of  the  working  j 
men  of  the  country.  Guard  well  and  keep  within  I 
proper  bounds  the  taxing  power  and  all  will  he  | 
well.  Insure  economy,  prevent  the  collection  of  j 
more  taxes  than  just  enough  to  meet  the  legiti¬ 
mate  wants  of  the  Government,  and  there  will  be 
no  cause  of  complaint  of  extravagant  expenditures. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  the  hourallotted  to  me,  under 
the  rules  of  the  House,  has  not  expired,  I  hope  ! 
the  committee  will  pardon  me  for  making  a  few 
remarks  upon  the  great  questions  of  the  session,  | 
and  of  the  day,  more  to  state  my  position  than  to  ' 
make  an  argument  to  sustain  that  position.  My 
services  commenced  here  with  the  beginning  of 
the  twenty-eighth  Congress.  At  the  first  session 
of  which,  the  treaty  negotiated  by  Mr.  Calhoun, 
as  Secretary  of  State,  under  Mr.  Tyler,  for  the 
annexation  of  the  then  Republic  of  7'exas,  was 
rejected  by  the  Senate.  That  rejection  no  one 
regretted  more  seriously  then  I  did.  The  proposi¬ 
tion  to  annex  Texas  to  the  United  States  had  my 
entire  approbation,  and  received  my  cordial  sup¬ 
port  from  the  beginning.  Being,  to  a  very  great 
extent,  a  southern  democratic  measure,  it  had  to  ' 
encounter  not  only  the  united  and  powerful  opposi¬ 
tion  of  the  entire  Whig  party  of  the  North,  but, 
as  a  party,  it  was  also  opposed  by  the  Whigs  of 


the  South,  At  the  secorrd  session  of  that  Con¬ 
gress,  all  hopes  having  been  abandoned  of  accom¬ 
plishing  the  object  by  treaty  to  be  ratified  by  the 
Senate,  it  was  consummated  by  the  joint  action  of 
the  two  Houses  of  Congress,  by  tendering  to 
Texas  propositions  for  annexation  in  the  form  of 
resolutions.  The  resolutions,  which  were  accepted 
byTexas,and  thus  the  measure  consummated,  were 
passed  by  the  votes  of  the  united  southern  Democ¬ 
racy,  many  of  the  northern  Democrats,  and  a  few 
of  the  southern  Whigs—eight,  I  believe,  in  this 
House,  and  two  in  the  Senate.  Without  the  votes 
of  our  northern  Democratic  friends,  we  never 
could  have  brought  that  magnificent  country  into 
this  Union.  If  they  had,  each  for  himself,  or  in 
the  aggregate,  contended  for  certain  restrictions 
and  sectional  advantages,  they  could  have  defeated 
Texas  annexation.  But  they  did  not;  and  at  the 
next  succeeding  session  of  Congress  Texas  was 
admitted  into  the  Union  on  an  equal  footing  with 
the  original  States  of  the  Confederacy  in  all  re¬ 
spects  whatever. 

Notwithstanding  she  had  been  annexed,  and  the 
faith  of  this  great  Government,  for  her  admission 
into  the  Union,  was  pledged,  every  Whig  in  both 
branches  of  Congress,  from  the  free  States,  with 
one  solitary  exception,  voted  against  her  admis¬ 
sion.  Before  the  close  of  that  session  of  Congress 
this  country  was  involved  in  war  with  Mexico,  in 
consequence  of  the  Mexican  army  crossing  the 
Rio  Grande,  as  I  believe,  as  the  Democratic  party 
believed,  and  as  the  Whig  Senators  declared  by 
their  votes  for  Mr.  Crittenden’s  amendment  to  the 
war  bill,  May  12,  1846,  invading  the  territory  of 
the  United  States  and  shedding  American  blood 
upon  American  soil.  The  war  was  prosecuted 
successfully  by  our  arms,  and  closed  brilliantly — 
its  history  is  before  the  world.  By  the  treaty, 
under  the  stipulations  of  w'hich  the  war  was  ter¬ 
minated,  the  United  States  acquired  from  Mexico 
a  large  extent  of  territory,  fronting  some  ten  de¬ 
grees  of  latitude  on  the  Pacific  ocean.  It  was  ne¬ 
cessary  that  these  newly-acquired  territories  should 
have  governments  of  some  sort  for  those  who  in¬ 
habited  them.  The  only  difficulty  in  providing 
for  them  such  governments  was  found  in  the  fact, 
that  in  the  southern  States  of  the  Union,  African 
slavery  existed.  Tlie  people  of  the  northern  States, 
where  this  institution  formerly  existed,  but  had 
been  long  since  abolished,  were  many,  in  fact  most 
of  them,  opposed  to  the  extension  to,  or  toleration 
of,  that  institution  in  any  part  of  these  territories. 
The  Democratic  party,  and  the  South  generally, 
planted  themselves  upon  the  position  that  the  Gen¬ 
eral  Government  should  not  interfere  in  the  mat¬ 
ter  one  way  or  the  other;  that  the  doctrine  of 
non  intervention  with  regard  to  slavery  in  the  Ter¬ 
ritories  was  the  true  policy,  and  the  only  ground 
upon  which  the  North  and  the  South  could  meet 
and  stand  together — leaving  the  question  of  the 
existence  or  non-existence  of  slavery  therein  to  be 
settled  by  the  people  who  should  inhabit  the  coun¬ 
try.  As  I  then  understood  it  and  now  advocate 
it,  that  the  people — not  the  Mexicans  and  Indians 
there — but  the  American  citizens,  occupying  the 
country  as  a  territory,  or  when  they  should  come 
to  form  a  constitution  and  State  government, 
should  settle  this  question  of  slavery,  and  all  other 
questions  of  local  domestic  policy  for  themselves, 

'  just  as  all  other  American  citizens  do,  and  have 
1  an  inalienable  right  to  do.  Upon  the  principle  of 
non-intervention  many  were  willing  to  organize 
temporary  or  territorial  governments  for  thoee 


countries  immediately  after  their  acquisition.  In 
order  to  effect  that  object,  a  committee  was  ap¬ 
pointed  by  the  Senate  to  which  was  referred  the 
whole  subject.  On  the  IS'.h  day  of  July,  1848, 
that  committee,  through  its  chairman,  reported  to 
the  Senate  “  A  bill  to  establish  the  territorial  gov¬ 
ernments  of  Oregon,  California,  and  New  Mexi¬ 
co,”  known  as  the  Clayton  compromise.  The 
12th  section  of  that  billwas  amended  so  as  to  read  :! 
as  follows: 

That  the  existing  laws  now  in  force  in  ihe  Territory  of  i! 
Oregon,  under  the  authority  of  the  provisional  goveniiiient  !j 
eslalJli^^led  by  the  people  thereof,  shall  conlioue  to  he  valid  ;i 
and  operative  therein,  so  far  as  the  same  be  not  incompali-  | 
ble  with  the  Consiiiution  and  the  provisions  of  this  act,  for  i 
three  moil  tils  after  the  first  meeting  of  the  Legislaiare  in 
said  Territory;  subject,  nevertbeless,  to  be  altered,  modi¬ 
fied,  or  repealed  by  the  Legislative  Assembly  of  the  said  : 
Territory  of  Oregon;  and  the  Constitution  and  laws  of  the  i 
United  States  are  hereby  extended  over  and  declared  to  be  j 
in  force  in  said  Territory,  so  far  as  the  same,  or  any  provis- 
ion  thereof,  may  be  applicable.”  J 


One  provision  of  the  laws  of  the  “  provisional 
government  established  by  the  people”  of  Oregon, 
which  was  proposed  to  be  reenacted  and  continued 
in  force  for  three  months  from  the  first  meeting  of 
the  territorial  legislature  thereof,  was  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  words;  “There  shall  be  neither  slavery 
nor  involuntary  servitsde  in  said  Territory  oth¬ 
erwise  than  for  the  punishment  of  crimes  where¬ 
of  the  party  shall  have  been  duly  convicted.” 
This  was  a  full,  ample,  and  unequivocal  recogni¬ 
tion  and  affirmation  of  the  correctness  of  the  two 
great  doctrines  of  non-intervention  on  the  part  of 
Congress  and  the  right  of  the  people  of  the  Terri¬ 
tory  to  legislate  upon  and  control  their  own  domes¬ 
tic  and  local  policy.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind, 
that  by  the  provisions  of  this  bill  the  legislative 
authority  of  Oregon  Territory  was  vested  in  a 
Council  and  House  of  Representatives,  to  be  cho¬ 
sen  by  the  free  white  male  citizens  of  the  United 
States,  and  those  who  had  declared  on  oath  their 
intention  to  become  such,  above  the  age  of  twenty- 
one  years,  and  who  should  at  the  passage  of  the 
act  be  resident  in  said  Territory.  At  the  first 
election  the  qualification  of  voters  and  the  eligi¬ 
bility  to  office  should  be  prescribed  by  the  Legis- 
tive  Assembly.  Thus  it  was  proposed  to  vest,  or 
rather  recognize  in  these  people  of  the  Territory, 
the  right  to  exercise  the  highest  attribute  of  sover¬ 
eignty. 

From  the  character  of  the  population  in  Califor¬ 
nia  and  New  Mexico  at  the  time  being  chiefly 
Mexicans  and  Indians,  it  was  deemed  inexpedient 
and  impolitic  to  vest  the  legislative  powers  in  an 
assembly  to  be  chosen  by  the  inhabitants.  But, 
until  otherwise  provided  by  Congress,  it  was  pro¬ 
posed  in  the  bill  to  be  vested  in  the  governor,  the 
secretary,  and  the  judges  of  the  supreme  court 
of  the  respective  Territories,  who  were  to  be  ap¬ 
pointed  by  the  President,  with  the  advice  and  con¬ 
sent  of  the  Senate,  With  the  legislative  power 
thus  proposed  to  be  vested  in  a  tribunal  wholly 
irresponsible  to  those  over  whom  they  were  to  ex¬ 
ercise  the  important  functions  of  legislation,  it  was 
wisely  determined  on  to  prohibit  that  body  from 
passing  any  law  “  respecting  the  prohibition  or  es¬ 
tablishment  of  African  slavery”  in  each  of  the 
proposed  Territories  of  California  and  New  Mex¬ 
ico.  These,  with  ample  provisions  for  taking  ap¬ 
peals  from  the  territorial  courts  to  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States,  in  cases  in  which  per¬ 
sonal  freedom  was  involved,  constituted  the  main 
features  of  the  bill  touching  the  question  of  slavery. 
The  bill  passed  the  Senate  July  26}  1848,  just 
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eight  days  after  it  was  reported,  Messrs,  Atchison, 
Benton,  Berrien,  Borland,  Butler,  Calhoun,  Clay¬ 
ton,  Davis  of  Mississippi,  Downs,  Foote,  Houston, 
Hunter,  Johnson  of  Maryland,  Johnson  of  Loui¬ 
siana,  Johnson  ofGeorgia,King,  Lewis,  Mangum, 
Mason,  Rusk, Sebastian, Spruance, Turney,  West- 
coti,  and  Yulee — 25  Senators  from  slave  States; 
and  Messrs.  Atherton,  Breese,  Bright,  Dickinson, 
Douglas,  Hannegan,  Phelps,  and  Sturgeon — g 
free  State  Senators  voting  for  and  passing  it.  Four 
slave  State  and  eighteen  free  State  Senators  voting 
against  it. 

This  bill  was  defeated  in  the  House  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives  by  being  laid  on  the  table,  July  28, 
1848,  by  yeas  112,  nays  97— eight  slave  State 
voles  and  one  hundred  and  four  free  Slate  votes  in 
the  affirmative,  and  seventy-six  slave  State  votes 
and  twenty -one  free  State  votes  in  the  negative. 
1  was  for  that  bill — desired  its  passage — voted 
against  its  rejection — regretted  its  loss,  because  i 
believed  it  would  prove  a  misfortune  to  the  coun¬ 
try,  by  keeping  those  deeply  inierestingand  highly 
exciting  sectional  questions  open  to  agitate  and  dis¬ 
tract  the  whole  country.  1  was  for  it,  because  it 
proposed  to  settle  the  whole  question,  and  all  our 
difficulties  growing  out  of  the  territorial  question 
and  its  connection  with  slavery — not  temporarily, 
but  permanently  and  forever.  We  have  all  seen 
and  felt  the  evil  consequences  resulting  from  a 
failure  to  pass  that  bill.  It  is  unnecessary  for  me 
to  recapitulate  them. 

The  unexpected  discovery  of  the  rich  and,  from 
accounts,  inexhaustible  gold  mines  of  California, 
attracted  our  feliow-cilizens  from  the  Stales  to  that 
country  in  unprecedentedly  large  numbers.  The 
American  population  now  in  California,  judging 
from  what  1  know  of  those  who  have  gone  there, 
1  hazard  nothing  in  saying  is  not  only  unsur¬ 
passed,  but  is  unequalled  by  any  population  eve? 
before  seen  in  a  new  country  of  equal  numbers  on 
this  or  any  other  continent.  This  population  could 
not  long  remain  without  government  of  some  sort. 
Congress  having  failed  to  furnish  a  government 
for  me  country,  these  people,  with,  if  you  please, 
the  improper  and  unauthorized  interference  of  the 
President,  formed  a  constitution  and  State  govern¬ 
ment,  and  are  now  knocking  at  the  door  of  the 
Union  for  admittance  into  the  family  of  States. 
Shall  she  be  admitted  ?  is  the  grave  and  important 
question  now  before  this  Congress  for  its  decisiom 
Early  in  the  present  session,  a  committee  was  ap¬ 
pointed  in  the  Senate,  composed  of  thirteen  able 
and  experienced  statesmen,  selected  equally  from 
the  two  sections  of  the  country,  as  well  as  from 
the  tv/o  great  political  parties  into  which  the  coun- 
;  try  is  divided.  This  committee,  thus  constituted, 
'  had  the  confidence  of  the  entire  country — of  all 
I  sections  and  parties,  with  the  exception,  perhaps, 
i  of  the  Free-Soilers  and  Abolitionists.  All  eyes 
j  were  turned  on  them  for  some  measure  in  the 
'  support  of  v.?hich  all  patriots — all  who  loved  their 
i  country  better  than  themselves,  could  unite.  They 
reported  a  bill  providing  for  the  admission  of  Cali¬ 
fornia,  the  organization  of  territorial  governments 
I  for  Utah  and  New  Mexico,  and  for  the  adjustment 
'  of  the  boundary  between  the  State  of  Texas  and 
;  the  United  S  ates  territory  of  New  M^ico.  This 
i  bill  was  hailed  by  many  with  joy.  Tmey  looked 
to  it  as  the  basis  upon  which  all  our  differences 
might  be  adjusted,  and  fraternal  feelings  restored. 
With  some  modifications  which  1  specified  on 
giving  notice  to  this  committee,  the  5th  of  June 
last,  5  should  offe.r  this  bill  in  a  modified  form 


at  the  proper  time,  in  lieu  of  the  bill  nfieret!  by  [ 
the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin,  [Vlr.  Doty,]  ami 
then  pending  before  the  committee,  for  the  admis¬ 
sion  of  California,  I  was  for  the  bill,  and  desired 
its  passage.  But  it  has  been  defeatnl  in  the  Sen¬ 
ate — slain,  as  1  think,  in  tlie  house  of  those  u  ho 
should  have  been  its  friends.  The  omnibus  hav¬ 
ing  broken  down,  and  dropped  the  passengers 
by  the  way-side,  I  am  willing  and  in  favor  of 
picking  them  up,  and  conveying  tliem  thiousih 
their  congressional  journey,  pretty  much  in  the 
condition  in  winch  they  were  when  sitting  to¬ 
gether  in  the  omnibus.  1  will  vote  for  the 
Utah  territorial  bill  as  it  passed  the  Senate  and 
came  to  this  Bouse;  because  it  is  silent  upon  the 
subject  of  slavery,  that  is  non-intervention.  1  will 
vote  for  the  bill  proposing  to  settle  the  question  of 
boundary  with  the  State  of  Tt  xas,  as  it  passed  the 
Senate;  not  because  1  believe  it  gives  to  her  ail 
the  territory  to  which  she  is  entitled,  for  I  believe 
that  as  against  this  Government  her  title  is  “clear 
and  indisputable”  to  the  Rio  Grande  from  its 
mouth  to  Its  source,  but  because  I  believe  the  bill 
provides  ample  remuneration  for  all  the  territory 
or  land  which  is  proposed  to  be  reded  by  her  to 
the  United  States  ;  and  in  her  present  altitude, 
and  the  circumstances  by  which  she  is  surrounded, 

!  am  rather  inclined  to  the  opinion  that  ten  millions 
of  dollars  will  be  more  acceptable,  as  well  as  mot  e 
available  in  her  hands,  than  all  the  land  she  may 
cede  to  us  ;  and  further,  because  I  believe  that 
I’exas  will  retain  unimpaired,  as  provided  in  tiie 
resolutions  of  annexation,  the  right  to  form  four 
additional  States  out  of  her  territory,  each  one  of 
which  it  is  provided  shall  be  admitted  into  the 
Union  with  or  without  slavery,  as  those  asking 
admission  shall  desire. 

1  will  also  vole,  when  the  opportunity  shall  be 
offered,  for  the  New  Mexico  territorial  bill,  as  it 
was  at  the  time  of  the  defeat  of  the  compromise  in 
the  Senate,  for  the  same  reasons  which  induce  me 
to  support  the  Utah  bill.  These  measures  all 
passed,  1  will  then  vote  for  the  bi'l  to  admit  Cali¬ 
fornia.  Or  1  am  willing  to  take  them  up  and  pass 
them  in  the  order  in  which  the  Senate  shall  send 
them  to  us.  1  would  prefer  that  the  State  of  Cali¬ 
fornia,  as  proposed  to  be  made  by  her  constitution, 
should  be  divided,  and  a  territorial  government, 
upon  the  non-intervention  principle,  be  organized  I 
for  the  southern  portion  thereof.  Not  that  my  i 
section  would  be  ultimately  benefited,  in  my  opin¬ 
ion,  by  such  division,  for  my  convictions  are,  that 
if  twjo  States  shall  be  made  out  of  California,  in¬ 
stead  of  one,  that  both  will  be  free  Stales,  and  it 
will  be  belter  to  have  one  than  two  free  States.  In 
this  I  am  governed  entirely  by  what  I  believe  to 
be  the  wish  of  my  constituents,  and  the  southern 
people  generally.  j 

Under  similar  influences  I  am  ready  to  vote  for 
the  Missouri  compromise,  and  settle  these  vexed 
uestions,  now  and  forever.  At  the  same  time 
eclaring  that,  in  my  judgment,  the  Senate’s  de¬ 
feated  compromise  is  as  much  better  than  the  Mis¬ 
souri  compromise,  as  entire  and  complete  non-in¬ 
tervention  is  better  than  half  non-intervention  and 
slavery  prohibition,  or  hdAf  Wilmot  proviso — which 
is  the  same  thing.  For  after  all,  the  Missouri 
compromise  ^as  nothing  more  nor  less  than  non- 
mterveniiou  south  of  3(i°  3b'  uortL  laiiiude,  and 
the  Wilmot  proviso  north  of  that  line,  as  will  fully 


appear  by  reference  to  the  eighth  section  of  the  act 
of  Congress, entitled  “  An  act  to  authorize  the  peo- 
‘  pie  of  the  Missouri  Territory  to  form  a  constitu- 
‘  non  and  State  government,  and  for  the  admission 
‘  of  such  Slate  into  the  Union  on  an  equal  fooling 
‘  with  the  original  States,  and  to  prohibit  slavery 
‘  in  certain  territories,”  approved  March  6,  1820. 
That  section  is  in  these  words: 

“That  in  all  that  territory  ceded  by  France  to  the  United 
Slates,  under  the  namti  ot  Loui-iaim,  which  lies  north  of 
.3,1°  3 notth  laliliide,  not  inclndid  within  ilje  litoits  of  the 
SiaiH  coiit('ni|>lated  liy  this  tu  t,  slaveta  tuni  involniitnry  ecr- 
viinde,  oiheiwise  ilian  in  the  |  iitiishment  o  crimes  where- 
o(  the  patties  si  aH  Inive-  he*  ti  duly  cetnvicted,  .shiill  tie,  and 
is  herelty,  forever  prohittited:  t^rovidid,  ul  inys,  That,  any 
person  p>(  a[iiiig  into  the  same,  frimi  whom  latior  or  .-ervice 
is  liiwlully  claimed,  in  any  State  or  Icirin-ny  o!  the  United 
Stale.-',  such  fniiitive  may  lie  lawfully  lei-iaimed  and  con- 
vet  «d  to  tiie  person  claiming  his  or  her  labor  or  service  a-S 
aforesaid.” 

There  it  is,  every  word  and  syllable,  of  the 
much  talked-of  Missouri  compromise.  It  speaks 
for  itself,  atid  was  intended  at  the  time  of  its  pas¬ 
sage  as  a  prohibition  of  slavery  north  of  the  line 
of  demai  kation  therein  designated.  I  appeal  to  my 
constituents,  and  to  the  people  of  the  South  gen¬ 
erally,  now  that  I  have,  as  1  think,  placed  these 
two  measures  fairly  before  them,  to  say,  if  I  am 
not  justified  in  the  declai^ion  that  the  Senate’s 
compromise  is  belter,  upon  princi|)le  and  practical¬ 
ly,  than  the  Missouri  compromise.  Yet, as  before 
saiti,  I  am  wil  ing  to  vote  for  tlie  latter,  believing 
as  1  do,  “  from  the  lights  before  me,”  that  it  will 
be  acceptable  to  the  South,  and,  like  the  former,  if 
passed,  would  restore  peace,  harmony,  and  good 
feelings  to  the  country,  and  be  an  additional 
guarantee  of  the  perpetuity  of  the  Union. 

1  will  not  trespass  upon  the  time  and  patience 
of  the  committee  by  attempting  to  elaborate  the 
arguments  for  and  against  (he  positions  I  have  as¬ 
sumed;  but  will  refer  to  the  various  speeches  of 
the  experienced  and  distinguished  statesmen  of 
this  and  the  other  branch  of  Congress,  who  have 
had  these  questions  under  almost  continuous  de¬ 
bate  for  the  last  eight  months,  and  by  whom  has 
noionly  been  said  all  that  could  be  said, pro  and  cojt, 
but  has  been  resaid  and  circulated  over  the  entire 
area  of  this  mighty  country — into  every  village, 
neighborhood,  and  hamlet,  and  is,  I  trust,  under¬ 
stood  by  all. 

Jn  conclusion,  1  will  say,  that  whatever  effect 
these  questions,  the  agitations  growing  outof  them, 
and  their  final  settlement,  may  have  upon  the  pros¬ 
pects  and  fortunes  of  politicians  and  statesmen-— 
individuals  and  parties,  sectional  or  otherwise — I 
have  an  abiding  confidence  that  that  all  wise  Provi¬ 
dence,  who  determines  the  destinies  of  men  and  of 
nations — who  was  the  stay  and  support  of  our 
fathers,  in  their  long  and  perilous  labors  to  achieve 
the  independence  of  their  country — and  who  ruled 
and  gave  direction  to  their  counsels  in  forming  and 
finally  adopting  the  Constitution,  upon  which  the 
Union  rests,  and  under  which  we  have  so  long 
enjoyed  the  rich  fruits  of  their  toils  and  their  pri¬ 
vations,  will  so  incline  the  hearts  and  Judgments 
of  the  people  and  their  servants,  as  to  result  ia 
the  speedy  settlement  of  all  diflferences  and  diffi¬ 
culties,  in  such  manner  that  it  will  meet  the  appro¬ 
bation  of  the  masaea — of  the  millions  whose  hap- 
pine.'^s  and  that  of  their  posterity/ is  involved,  and 
restore  peace  and  quiet  to  this  otherwise  most 
highly  favored  country. 


PriiiteLi  at  lire  Coitgressiunal  Globe  0<nce. 


